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FOREWORD 


Into the stream of the art of the Western world have flowed many tribu- 
taries from many countries. In our own century, a new, different, and strong 
tributary has been the primitive art of Africa. 


In search of inspiration unrelated to the sources from which their prede- 
cessors had drawn, some adventurous modern artists soon after the turn of the 
century came upon the relatively unknown carved and painted headdresses, 
masks, fetishes and figures of the primitive African tribes. 


The Toledo Museum has always shown a liberal proportion of contempo- 
rary art, starting with the Impressionists as early as 1905, so that its visitors 
could better understand the tendencies of present times, along with the master 
works of the ages. This exhibition of the African Tribal Arts will, we hope, in 
supplementing the many exhibitions of contemporary art which we have shown, 
bring a clearer understanding of the unity of purpose of all of man’s artistic 
efforts. 


To Mrs. Webster Plass we are indebted for presenting to us the idea of the 
exhibition, and for so effectively and handsomely organizing and assembling 
the material, and for writing the informative catalogue. On her behalf, as well 
as our own, we tender our appreciation for their generosity to all of the lenders 
to the exhibition. Mr. David Crownover of the University Museum, University 
of Pennsylvania, has been most helpful to her and to us for the installation of 
the exhibition; and to the University Museum we give thanks for the loan of 
their time. Mr. William Fagg of the British Museum gave valuable advice in 
the preliminary discussions and in the selection of material, and Mr. Eliot 
Elisofon, Research Associate of the Peabody Museum at Harvard University, 
and Mr. Reuben Goldberg of the University Museum photographed many of 
the objects included. 


Blake-More Godwin, Director 
The Toledo Museum of Art 


3 Seated Lady from Brass. 
H. 33" >, UM 


THE AFRICAN IMAGE 


Popular prejudice against primitive art as crude and barbaric was dis- 
lodged by the artistic revolution at the turn of the last century. The leaders of 
the new modern art movement attempted to demonstrate, often through 
visual quotation, the sculptural values of tribal art, but understanding only its 
superficial aspects, they failed to isolate the immanent tribal aesthetic. They 
seldom knew or cared for the cultures and traditions of which these sculptures 
were a manifestation, looking upon them as works of art, complete in them- 
selves. Their fundamental error was in divorcing form from content in the 
interests of their own “‘revolutionary’’ position, never really understanding the 
strange formal and emotional language of the tribal artists. The modern artists’ 
great value was as agents provocateurs who stimulated the more profound 
ethnogrephic and aesthetic understanding of their successors, mostly outside 
Paris—Epstein, Lipschitz, Moore, Gross and Underwood. 

Full appreciation of African art requires some knowledge of the traditions, 
religion and philosophy of tribal peoples. Their religion is concerned largely with 
increase, with fertility, in its widest sense. The fundamental concept of tribal 
philosophy being that the ultimate reality is not mere static matter but force 
or energy, men must fight to maintain not just their own vital force or energy 
but that of their whole tribe and of its animals and crops. To help preserve this 
energy as possible in themselves and in everything associated with them, they 
need the aid of their ancestors and their gods, and the aid of the spirits of the 
trees and rocks and rivers and seas and all that live in them. Therefore they 
carve representations of their ancestors and the gods, that their life force may 
remain with them, and they carve fetishes to harness and direct the power of 
the world around them. 

The collection of African tribal art assembled here in Toledo exhibits the 
superb craftsmanship and creative individuality of more than 30 tribes, dwelling 
often in isolated communities over many thousands of square miles of West 
Africa, mainly in those lands drained by the great river systems of the Niger 
and the Congo. This is a classical art and a traditional art. The African sculptors 
have accepted and expressed the aesthetic and philosophical values of their 
tribes, never revolting against them. It is the individuality of the artist not of 
his traditional subject that counts. 

The ege of these sculptures is not very great, but neither is their age of 
great importance. Most of them are carved from wood, and wood has a short 
life in tribal Africa. But the sculptural traditions in which they were created are 
ageless, and the sculptures are remarkable for the sense of gradual, evolutionary 
development through the thousands of years which one must postulate to 
explain their extreme diversification. (Pre-dynastic headrests and stools can 
be found in all the great Egyptian collections that are almost identical with 
those of the tribes of West Africa up to the past century.) 


We are proud to present in this exhibition so large a number of sculptures 
never before shown or illustrated. In America today there exist so many first 
class collections of tribal art, both public and private, that it is possible in many 
cases to exhibit half a dozen excellent sculptures having the same purpose in the 
tribal tradition for the purpose of analysis and comparison. The growing appre- 
ciation of the public for African tribal art is reflected in the soaring values 
attached to it. Forty years ago, when Picasso was considered ‘‘funny’’ and the 
paintings of Les Fauves inscrutable if not mad, an exhibition like this might 
have been considered weird, unpleasant, even comical. But recently a rare 
sixteenth century ivory mask from Benin in West Africa was purchased by 
Nelson Rockefeller for $56,000.00 and placed on loan in the Museum of Primi- 
tive Art in New York, whose loan to us includes ten fine sculptures never before 
shown in America. Price, of course, depends basically on public taste. What a 
museum or private collector will pay for a piece depends upon the demand to 
see it. Demands change. Landseer’s and Rosa Bonheur’s huge canvasses of 
lifesize animals once brought fantastically high prices, as did the works of the 
court painters Reynolds and Gainsborough. Today it is the Impressionists and 
Post-Impressionists who command the highest prices, along with the works of 
now anonymous Negro carvers and bronze founders whose work can be as 
moving to us as that of any great period of art history. 

Margaret Plass 
Philadelphia, 1959 


6 Goldweights: Horseman 
with Knife and a Corneater. 
Ashanti, H. 234” and 3144”", CG 
These small bronze sculptures 
were used as weights for measur- 
ing gold dust before the intro- 
duction of coinage to the Guinea 
Coast. 
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Unless otherwise indicated, all 
of the objects illustrated are 
made from wood. 

The Dogon tribe, numbering 
some 100,000 people, live along 
the upper reaches of the Niger 
River. Their ancient wood fig- 
ures, some carved from knotted 
tree roots, have been found in 
caves among the Bandiagara 
Cliffs. Many of these had been 
encrusted with blood and magi- 
cal substances. These sculptures 
were made for the dead as soul 
receptacles to keep the life force 
of the ancestor close to his tribe. 
7 Seated figure on stool. Sup- 
ports in cubistic human form. 
H. 2634”", AN 

8 Bearded ‘‘archaic’’ figure. 
ie ae aoe § 

9 Horse and rider. Formerly 
in Klejman Collection. H. 33”, 
HR 

10 An old wooden dance mask 
with a high headdress. H. 64”, 
CG 

11 Equestrian figure. H. 15”, 
CG 

12 Standing woman. Probably 
anointed with blood giving it a 
bronze-like patina. H. 13’, WP 


13. Dance mask. The geometri- 
cal design on the crest is proba- 
bly heraldic. H. 35’’, MG 

14 Dance mask. Characteris- 
tically painted in red, black and 
white, representing a big beaked 
bird. H. 19144”, AN 

15 A casque mask from the 
Bobo-Fing sub tribe. H. 22’, 
BW 


16 Ancestor figure. H. 201%”, 
CG 

17 Ancestor figure with tribal 
markings. H. 2214’, MT 
18,19 Dance masks for youths 
of the Mtomo secret society. 
H. 2414", DD; H. 16", EE 
(not illustrated) 

20, 21; 22, 23 Four dance 
headdresses, called Chi Wara for 
the spirit who taught the tribe 
to grow grain. The antelope fig- 
ures were lashed to a basket- 
work cap and worn in dances at 
seed sowing time to bring fer- 
tility to the fields. H. 1714”, 
DP. H. 71"; BE: H. 37", EE; 
.6 Ee 

24, 25 Dance headdresses simi- 
lar to the Chi Wara in the form 
of mule heads. H. 1434"’", MT; 
H. 16’, CMA (James Albert 
Ford Memorial Collection) 

26 Horned dance mask re- 
cently collected by the owner in 
Africa. H. 74’, AN 


BAMBARA 


26 
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27 Head on a socket. A ritual 
object. Such sculptures as this 
old carving furnished the shrines 
of the Baga tribe. H. 1314’, AF 
28 Yoke mask. Worn in dances 
to celebrate Nimba, the em- 
bodiment of fertility. H. 4914”, 
O (Gift of Gustave Schindler). 
29 Yoke mask. Represents a 
fertility spirit with an unusually 
small head, long ringed neck and 
full pendant breasts. H. 28”, 
BW 

30 Horned head. Probably 
from the top of a ceremonial 


dance wand. Very rare. H. 
30°4”", MPA 


31 Female figure from Mendi. 
H. 221%”, UM 
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The Dan-Ngere tribes of Liberia 
and the Ivory Coast make many 
masks for rituals connected with 
the politically dominant Poro 
society. This is a large complex 
of tribes whose sculpture ranges 
from the smooth feminine masks 
of the Dan to the more cubistic, 
fiercer works of the Ngere. 

32 Warthog mask of the Ngere 
with articulated lower jaw. Ex- 
Plass Collection. H. 10’, DC 
33 A patinated dance mask 
attributed to the Ngere, deco- 
rated with beads and bells. 
H. 1144”, O 

A similar, but smaller dance 
mask from the Dan of the Ivory 
Coast (Cover). H. 6’, WP 
34 Asmali wooden dance mask. 
H. 9’, BQ 

35 Warthog initiation mask of 
the Ngere. H. 1314”, CG 

36 <A dance mask representing 
a hornbill. H. 9144”, AF 

37 Dance mask from the Dan. 
H. 844”’", AN 

38 A simple classic wooden 
dance mask from the Dan. 
H. 10’, HR 

39 An old Dan female figure. 
H. 27144”, O 

40 Initiation mask from the 
Ngere, with a fringe of cartridge 
cases. Ex-Plass Collection. H. 
9”, UM 

41 Dan bird mask. H. 11%’, 
MPA, Ex-Plass Collection (not 
illustrated) 


DAN-NGERE 


42 Dance mask. A Baule boy 
dancer wearing this mask with 
noisy rattling armlets and ank- 
lets, carries rods with which he 
strikes himself or any onlookers 
that get too close. H. 17’, HR 
43,44 Dance masks. Although 
differing in size these two Baule 
masks are worn in the same 
ritual dances. Similar masks, 
with unpierced eyes, are kept by 
Baule art collectors for display. 
H. 17", CNHM;; H. 1414”, HR 
45,46 These may have been 
carved for the Baule ancestor 
cult or as “portraits”. H. 1414”, 
AN; H. 18%”, AIC 

47 Mask. Guro art is closely 
allied with the style of the 
neighboring Baule. This great 
old mask shows Baule charac- 
teristics as well. (Illustrated in 
Masques Africaines, by 
Charles Ratton, 1950, plate 1. 
H. 14’’, AIC (Purchased through 
the Buckingham Fund) 

48 Guro dance mask poly- 
chromed, representing an ante- 
lope spirit with horns. H. 18”, 
MPA 

49 Standing male. Guro carv- 
ers seldom made whole figures 
such as this very rare one. 
H. 2014”’, Anon. 

50 Horned mask. Strong af- 
finity to the Bakwele. H. 173;”, 
AN 


49  ~~=§50 
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51, 52, 53 Three ritual fig- 
ures, probably for ancestor 
shrines. H. 21’’, EE; H. 194%”, 
MPA; H. 1014”, MPA 

54 The heavy base to this 
figure indicates its use by women 
in tribal dances in which it is 
pounded rhythmically on the 
dry earth. H. 41’", MIA 


56 An equestrian figure. Horses 
are said to be connected with 
rain magic. H. 914”, EE 

57 Ceremonial staff. H. 41”, 
CG 

58 Woman on a stool. Such 
figures, usually on the top ofa 
long staff, were awarded as 
trophy prizes in hoeing con- 
tests. H. 14’, CG 

59,60, 61 Three ‘“Firespitter’’ 
helmet masks. Members of the 
Korubla society patrolled the 
forest glade when a meeting was 
to be held, blowing sparks and 
flames from the jaws of each 
mask, to frighten soul stealers 
and sorcerers. H. 1414”, EE; 
L. 36’, BQ; L. 27”, EE 

62 Classic dance mask repre- 
senting an animal spirit sur- 
mounted by a chameleon. H. 
15”, AN 

63 Senufo bird man. H. 35”, 
AD’(not illustrated) 


SENUFO 
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64 Helmet mask. Roughly 
adzed out and left unsmoothed. 
H. 16", MIA 

65 Bamileke chiefs had effigies 
carved of themselves which were 
preserved as ancestor figures in 
the family shrines. H. 161”, 
BMS 

66 Bronze pipe. Cast in the 
form of a bulbous cheeked mask 
with a large headdress in lattice 
work pattern. H. 6’7, DC 

67 Carved dance mask proba- 
bly representing an antelope 
spirit. L.. 34’, CG 


68,69 Two Akuabas “‘dolls’’, 
used by girls and women. They 
are tucked in the waistband of 
their cloths to insure fertility 
and beautiful children. Collected 
by their owner in Ghana. H. 
914”; H. 14’, AN 


6 Goldweights: illustrated on 
page 8. 
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YORURA 
70, 71 Twin Ibeji figures. 
Carved on the occasion of twin 
births then ceremonially ‘‘fed’’ 
and anointed on family shrines. 
These small figures vary only in 
the individuality of the sculp- 
tor’s presentation. Collected by 
Dr. and Mrs. Melville J. Hers- 
kovits in Abeokuta, Nigeria. 
Signed by Ayo, son of Adug- 
bologe with his mark, an incised 70 71 
A. H. 9%", MJH 
72, 73, 74, 75 Two pairs of 
Ibeji figures. H. 10”; H. 1014”; 
H. 1134”; H. 115%”", AMNH 
76 Ceremonial dance mask for 
the Epa festival, with a super- 
structure representing a woman 
with a child on her back. H. 
47”, UM 
77, 78 Pair of Ibejis. Collected 
at Cybomoso by Dr. Roy Sieber 
in 1958. The blue beads show 
that the girl was dedicated to 
the cult of Shango. H.914”’, RS 
79 Twin to an Ibeji collected 
for the British Museum in 1854. 
H. 814”, GA 
80, 81, 82 Three Ibeji figures. 
Left H. 934"’, center and right 
834’", NM 
83 Wooden staff, in the form 
of a kneeling bearded figure with 
elaborate hair dress hung with 
long strings of cowrie shells. 
Such staffs are used in the cult 
of Eshu, the god or spirit of 
mischief and chance, the ‘“un- 
certainty principle” in Yoruba 
cosmology. Collected by Dr. 
Roy Sieber in 1958 in Oyo, 
Nigeria. H. 1914’, RS 


77 #8 79 


76 80 81 82 nngg 


YORURA 


84 Dance mask for the Gelede 
Society surmounted by tumbling 
acrobats. H. 34’, DD 

85 Bronze altar piece. Found 
at Benin by the British Expedi- 
tion, but made by a Yoruba, 
sculptor, representing two men 
in openwork Yoruba caps and 
two elephants. H. 714’, UM 
86 Ivory comb for the hair 
with pierced decoration in hu- 
man form. H. 8”, UM 

87 Woman with children. A 
Yoruba carver, asked about the 
symbolism of this frequently 
carved subject, replied: ‘“‘It- is 
good for women to have many 
children”. H. 2734"", ROM (A. 
W. Banfield Bequest) 

88 Ceremonial staff carved by 
The Master of the Uneven Eyes. 
H. 21144”, UM 
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The art of Benin is the most 
widely known of all forms of 
‘primitive’ art, yet it is the 
least typical. It is also the most 
highly valued, indeed the most 
overvalued. In the forms in 
which it has become famous in 
the past half century, in the big 
bronze heads, in the plaques, the 
big animals and human beings, 
Benin art is court art and 
belongs to tribal art only be- 
cause the Bini among whom and 
by whom it was produced, are 
a tribe. 

89 Bronze snake head. Several 
great snakes with fierce bronze 
heads writhed over the thatched 
roofs of the royal Benin palace. 
This magnificent example is the 
only one of its type in America. 
L. 16144”, UM 

90 Bronze pectoral mask. Syn- 
thesis of human and elephant 
forms. H. 634’, UM 

91 Bronze mask. A classic pec- 
toral type portraying an Oba 
(or King) with a crown of mud- 
fish and a beard of Portugese 
heads. H. 714”, WP 

A number of the beautiful 
bronzes, found at the time of the 
British Expedition in the palace 
at Benin, were not made there. 
Their place of origin is not yet 
pinpointed, but probably was in 
the lower Niger Valley. They 
have much in common with Ife 
work, such as the thinness of 
their skillful casting, and their 
imaginative quality. The free 
composition of this style is in 
strong contrast with average 
Benin work. 

92 Altar bell fragment bronze, 
delicately and finely patinated. 
Once in the collection of Sir 
Hercules Read, Director of the 
British Museumat the time of the 
Benin Expedition. H. 544”’, GA 


92 


89 


90 


Bini art is here represented by a 
number of wood carvings which 
give some idea of the more force- 
ful indigious art of the people. 
The true tribal style, as opposed 
by the bronze court style, is 
found mostly in villages some 
distance from the capitol city, 
Benin, and consists largely of 
sculpture similar to these of 
other Edo-speaking peoples, 
such as the Urhobo, the Sobo, 
and the Ku Kuruku. 

93 Box with two heads carved 
on the lid. Probably used to 
hold beads or kola nuts. L. 21’, 
CNHM 

94 Ancestor head, partially 
brass-plated. H. 2314”, NAM 
95 Box in form of spitted mud- 
fish probably for beads. L. 13’, 
UM 

96 Large stylized mask. Col- 
lected at Gwatto, and made for 
the shrine of Igbile, a river spirit, 
by the Bini before the Benin 
Expedition of 1897, after which 
four masks of this type were 
brought to Europe. Only this 
one fine example is known in 
America. H. 24’’, RW 

97, 98 Rams’ heads on cylin- 
drical bases. Such sensitively 
carved altar pieces as these were 
formerly thought to belong to 
the ancestor shrines of the 
Yoruba of Owo, but recent 
research seems to indicate that 
they decorated the ancestor 
shrines of many of the chiefs 
of the Bini tribe. None have 
been found within the precincts 
of the royal palace, the bronze 
court art being dedicated to the 
glorification of the king in the 
capital city. H. 14144’’, CNHM; 
BH. 15", UM 
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99 Male headdress mask, called 
Dodo, a Hausa word for a 
masked figure. This one is 
named Nyamfaik or ‘‘guardian“ 
of Faik village. Carved about 15 
years ago. H. 16’’, RS 
100 Male Dodo headdress mask. 
Called Ngamdak, “man with 
bowed legs’’. About 19 years old. 
H. 17144”, RS 

MONTOL 
101 Pottery head. H. 234”, RS 
102 Female figure. Used for di- 
vining and expelling evil spirits. 
H..1e' =. RS 

GOEMAI 
103 Female figure. Used in men’s 
society for divining illnesses and 
curing them. H. 15’’, RS 


orthern Nigerian Pagan Tribes 


99 100 


101 


102 103 
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Northern Nigerian Pagan Tribes 


104 Fetish figure. Called An- 
jenu, used to insure health and 
fertility. An Idoma husband 
vows to offer a sacrifice to such 
a figure if his wife will bear him 
a child. H. 1534”, RS 
KENGA 

105 Doll. From the Kenga tribe 
near Lake Chad. H. 11%", 
MPA 


104 4 Standing Woman. Yergum. 
H. 21°2”", MPA 


105 4 
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106, 107. Two stylized heads. 
Carved as guardians for the 
cylindrical bark boxes in which 
the Fang kept the skulls of their 
ancestors on family shrines. 
H. 101%”, AIC (Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond Wielgus); H. 
1634”", PMA (The Louise and 
Walter Arensberg Collection) 
108 Harp with human head 
attached. H. 2814”", ML 

109, 110,111,112 Four hard- 
wood guardian figures. Like the 
heads, these figures are used 
with reliquaries. The vertical 
support below the buttocks is 
for insertion into the lid of the 
skull box. H. 27”, HR; H. 
2014”, PMA (The Louise and 
Walter Arensberg Collection); 
m0 TET: 6. 2255. CG 


FANG 


106 107 108 
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113. Fang dance mask. Colored 
the traditional white. H. 14”, 
HR 

114 Double dance mask. H. 
1134”, MPA 

115 Large Mask. Decorated 
with plaques of mirror glass 
often considered magical among 
tribal peoples. (Ex-Klejman Col- 
lection.) H. 27”, HR 

116 Ritual spoon. H. 22”, AF 
(not illustrated) 

117. Polychromed dance mask 
of fine quality from the Fang. 
H. 1734”’, The Toledo Museum 
of Art 
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118 Kneeling figure with bowl. 
The rosy camwood from which 
it is made is silvered with age. 
A very rare sculpture. H. 2634”’, 
MPA 

119 Dance mask. This is worn 
atop the head like a cap during 
a long cycle of dance-plays to 
propitiate the water-spirits of 
the river. Collected by H. A. 
Talbot for the British Museum. 
A414”. RS 

5 Seated Lady from Brass. 
H. 33’’, UM (illustrated on page 
6). Among the Ijo, whose art is 
more starkly cubistic than that 
of any other African tribe, there 
existed an exceptional natural- 
istic style at the old trading post 
of Brass. Such sculptures repre- 
senting members of the Brass 
kingdom’s royal family are rare. 
This noble example is considered 
one of the finest known. Illus- 
trated in 1915 in Einstein’s 
Negerplastik. 

The Ibo, a large tribe of over 
5,000,000 people, live along the 
Cross River with their neighbors 
the Ibibio. They borrow artistic 
forms from each other freely. 
Their secret societies and play 
cycles are common to them both. 
120 Dance mask from the Ibi- 
bio with wing-like flaps at the 
sides. H. 10”, CNHM 
121 Mask. The only surviving 
face of a great three-faced mask, 
used by the Ibo at Ozuitem, but 
said to have been made by an 
Ibibio carver. (Gift of Mrs. 
Webster Plass) H. 23’, MPA 
122 Ibibio mask with charac- 
teristic filed teeth. Probably 
carved for Ekpo secret society 
rituals. H. 1844"", MJH 
123 Ibo dance mask with mir- 
ror eyes. Collected around Ozui- 
tem in Iboland by Dr. Jack 
Harris in 1938. H. 14144”, MJH 
124 Ibo dance mask represent- 
ing a maiden spirit. H. 11”, 
MJH 


IjJO 


119 118 


120 121 


122 123 124 


BAKWELE ee es 
125 Dance mask portraying a 
gorilla. H. 1714"", MPA 
126 Mask. The characteristic 
slit eyes along with its sim- 
plicity of style differentiate such 
Bakwele masks from neighboring 
tribes, the Bakota, Balumbo and 
Fang. H. 12”, UM 


125, 126 


BALUMBO 


127 Arare human figure carved 
in hard wood. H. 1514”, CAM 
128 Whitefaced mask of some- 
what oriental aspect represents 
a female ghost. Worn in dances 
performed on high stilts. (Gift of 
Eliot Elisofon) H. 113%’, MPA 


128 


127 
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129, 130, 131, 132 Four fu- 
nerary figures. The Bakota, like 
the Fang, keep the bones of dead 
ancestors in baskets or bark 
boxes. The containers are topped 
with two-dimensional figures 
such as these. The faces are 
covered with brass, copper and 
iron strips: H. 18”",° UM; ..H. 
is. UM. HH. 16", UM, a. 
1434”, UM 

133, 134 Two funerary figures. 
These reliquary guardians were 
kept stored against the wall in 
the men’s houses, inserted into 
the baskets of important bones. 
H. 23", DD;. H.. 24", DD 


129 130 i131 i132 


133 134 
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135 


137 


BABEMBE 


136 


BATEKE 


138 


135 Male figure. Used to deco- 
rate the household shrine of its 
owner, much as the Lares and 
Penates of Roman times. H. 
814"", EE 

136 Another shrine figure. The 
scars and weals that decorate the 
trunk are said to be ‘“‘family 
trees’. H. 9’, MH 


137 Fetish figure. Facial stria- 
tions represent the scoring of 
men’s faces in youth with an 
iron comb. H. 23’’, UM 

138 Fetish figure. Reputed to 
have unusual powers. H. 26”, 
EE 
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BAKONGO 

Of all the Belgian Congo 
tribes, the Bakongo have lived 
longest in association with white 
traders and with Europeans. 
139 Stone ancestor, figure. 
Probably coming from a tomb 
hut. (Ex-Lemaire Collection). 
H. 1914”, HR 
140 Dance mask. Perhaps for 
use by a witch doctor. H. 145%”, 
MPA 139 140 141 
141 Polychromed dance mask. 
Probably belonging to the Bavili 
subtribe, with a coiffure of cock 
feathers. H. 12’’, UM 
142 Staff. The dried hand ofa 
dead monkey adds magic to this 
fine carving. H. 914’’", CG 
143 Nail fetish, called Konde. 
On each occasion of use by the 
witch doctor, another nail or 
knife is added. It can increase or 
decrease vital force thus bring- 
ing either misfortune or protec- 
tion. H. 41”, UM 
144 “Praying” figure. Prob- 
ably irom the Bahuana, 
a Bakongo subtribe. H. 36’, UM 


142 143 144 


145 Dance mask, with charac- 
teristic Bayaka upturned nose. 
nm. 8 CG 

146 Mask used by Bayaka 
novices after their return from 
the sojourn in the “‘bush uni- 
versity’ for dances to celebrate 
their becoming adult members i 
of the tribe. H. 20”, HR 145 146 
147 Headrest supported by 
Janus-like head. H. 514’, BMS 
148 Houseboard for the men’s 
society house from the Basuku. 
Mask combines carving of hu- 
man and perhaps owl features. 
H. 10", AF 
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149 


152 


155 


158 


150 


153 


156 


159 


BAPENDE 


151 


154 


157 


149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154 Six 
Eastern Bapende dance masks 
of bold design collected in 1910 
by the late Professor Frederick 
Starr of the American Museum 
of Natural History. H. 7”, 
AMNH; H. 1214”, AMNH; 
H 20”, AMNH; H. 18)4”, 
AMNH; H. 15’, AMNH; H. 
814”", AMNH 

155, 156 Two rare casque masks 
from the Eastern Bapende. H. 
13”, AMNH; H. 11”, HR 

157 Mask. This dance mask as 
with the Bayaka, was worn for 
dance plays celebrating the boys’ 
admission to adult membership 
in the tribe. Western Bapende. 
nH: 427", 0 

158, 159 Two standing figures 
from Eastern Bapende. H. 17”, 
AMNH;; H. 26”, AMNH 
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160 Dance mask. Soot-black- 
ened, this old mask once hung 
high in a smoky African hut. 
re 2", 10 

161 ‘‘Bombo’”’ mask for danc- 
ing. These are still being made 
by the Bushongo. H. 13’’, NM 
162 Mother and child. A gift 
from the King of the Bushongo 
to Mr. Eliot Elisofon. H. 13”, 
EE 

163 Dance mask. Complete 
with its cowrie-shell trimmed 
hood of a type sometimes at- 
tributed to the Bena Lulua. 
H. 181446”, MT 

164 Dance mask. H.17’’, CMA 
(James Albert Ford Memorial 
Collection) 


165 Figure in a squatting posi- 
tion with gummed-on human 
hair. It is probably a protective 
fetish and is considered a mag- 
nificent sculptural production. 
He. 16",-UM 


BUSHONGO 


161 


160 
162 


BENA LULUA 


163 


165 7 


166 


eT 


70" 


BALUBA 


16s 


169 


BASONGE 


166 Helmet mask represent- 
ing a man with bovine horns. 
H. 1914”, MIA 

167 Food bowl supported by 
human figures, polished black. 
H. 7144”, MH 

168 Stool supported by a 
woman’s head. Typical Baluba 
coiffure dressed over a canework 
frame. H. 814”, AIC (Gift of 
George F. Harding, 1928) 

169 Figure covered with styl- 
ized weals, perhaps to denote 
social status, with lidded bowl. 
Mm. a4" IC 

170 Ivory carving of a talis- 
man. H.434”’, JC (not illustrated) 


171 Fetish figure of great power 
treated with many magical sub- 
stances. H. 914”, EE 

172 Striated dance mask, called 
Kifwebe, used by witch doctors 
to encourage vital force. H. 
21”, PMA (The S S. White, ITI, 
and Vera White Collection) 
173. Kifwebe mask. H.17'46”", 
MPA 
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The Bwame secret society, 
to which both men and women 
belong, is dominant in the life 
of this tribe, and all the sculp- 
ture, both masks and figures, 
seems to be connected with its 
ritual in helping to preserve the 
well-being of the tribe. 

174, 175, 176 Two masks and 
a figure with upstretched arms. 
Given to the American Museum 
of Natural History by King 
Leopold in 1907. While made 
from wood, their old patina 
gives the effect of ivory, the 
favorite medium of the Balega 
sculptor. H. 8-5/16’’, AMNH; 
H. 5%", AMNH: FH. 13’, 
AMNH 

177 Double heads with charac- 
teristic heart-shaped faces. H. 
7144"", BMS 

178 Ivory head. H. 814’’,MPA 
179 Figure. Probably the larg- 
est Balega ivory in America, this 
old beautifully patinated piece 
has a birdlike head. H. 1034”, 
RW 

180, 181 Ivory figures. Perhaps 
carried by society members in 
fetish baskets in certain rites. 
H. 514” and 64”, JC 


BALEGA 


174 


175 176 


177 178 179 


180 181 
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182 


MANGBETU— AZANDE 


‘183 


BAMBOLE 


184 


182 Woman with Child. The 
more warlike Azande live across 
the river from the Mangbetu 
who seldom produce such im- 
aginative sculpture as this. H. 
24’", AMNH 

183. Bark box for honey. Sur- 
mounted by a smoothly polished 
and stylized human head. H. 
19”, AMNH 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The text of this catalogue has deliberately been compressed into as small a 
space as possible in order that we might illustrate practically every object 
exhibited. Readers who would like to know more about the sculpture of tribal 
Africa will be well repaid in knowledge, inspiration and pleasure by The 
Sculpture of Africa, New York, Praeger, 1958, with preface by Ralph Linton 
and text by William Fagg and over 400 photographs by Eliot Elisofon. No 
book hitherto produced on the subject has approached this volume in presenta- 
tion or content. 

The soundest introduction to African Tribal Art is William Fagg’s The 
Study of African Art, Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin, Volume 13, 
No. 2 (Oberlin, Ohio, 1955). Two inexpensive catalogues containing a large 
amount of ethnographical material as well as many photographs are: The 
Webster Plass Collection of African Art by William Fagg, (London, British 
Museum); and African Tribal Sculpture, by Margaret Plass (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania, University Museum, 1956). 

A fascinating history of remote and inaccessible African kingdoms only 
vaguely known in Europe from the writings of medieval Arab scholars in 
The Golden Trade of the Moors by E. W. Bovill, (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1958) which is excellent background material for the tradi- 
tional art of tribal Africa. 

Margaret Trowell’s Classical African Sculpture (New York, Praeger, 
1954), Paul Wingert’s The Sculpture of Negro Africa (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1950), and Marcel Griaule’s Arts of the African Native, 
(London, 1950) are standard textbooks with complementary approaches to the 
subject. 

Also of great interest and value are: Leon Underwood’s Bronzes of West 
Africa (London, Tiranti, 1949), Figures in Wood of West Africa (London, 
Tiranti, 1951), and Masks of West Africa (London, Tiranti, 1952). 
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DETAILED MAP SHOWING LOCATIONS OF TRIBES 


French Guinea 
Lake Chad 


Sierra 


Leone CY 


Liberia 


Angola 


1. Dogon 11. Bini 21. Bakongo 
2. Bambara 12. Ijo 22. Bayaka 
3. Bobo 13. Ibo-Ibibio 23. Bapende 
4. Baga 14. Cameroons Tribes 24. Bushongo 
5. Mendi 15; Bakwele : 25. Bena Lulua 
6. Dan-Ngere 16. Bakota | 26. Baluba 
7. Baule-Guro 17. Balumbo 27. Basonge 
8. Senufo 18. Fang | 28. Bojokwe 
9. Ashanti 19. Babembe 29. Mangbetu 
10. Yoruba 20. Bateke 30. Balega 
31. Bambole 
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